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Ir the classical tradition of the “ To-day 
and To-morrow ” series did not exercise 
gentle pressure on the choice of com- 
parisons, it might seem ungracious to 
liken the labour of our modern 
psychologists to those of Sisyphus, 
when they might be more aptly com- 
pared to those of a much more up-to- 
date (and how much more successful !) 
hero. 

“The Baron, once, when he was in 
England, performed a much more 
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extraordinary feat of strength, as I shall 
now relate to you. 

“He wished one day to leap on his 
wonderful horse over a very wide and 
deep pond. I represented to him that 
it was not possible to make this leap; 
but when he has made up his mind, 
it is impossible to prevail on him to 
change it, as you all well know. He 
persisted in his resolution and made 
the leap. . . . and fell into the pond 
up to his neck! I thought he and his 
steed were lost, for the pool was 
evidently very deep, when, to my 
astonishment, he took hold of his queue 
of hair, and actually lifted himself out 
of the pool with his horse under him, 
by the mere pressure of his knees. 

“This anecdote made a great im- 
pression on his hearers.” 

No doubt it did. Yet a child who is 
most willing to believe in all the great 
Baron’s other adventures—who finds 
no difficulty at all with the eight-legged 
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hare, or the cloak with hydrophobia, 
is apt to become a little uneasy over 
this particular incident. In the same 
way, the ordinary intelligent adult, 
who tries, at due distance, to follow the 
movements of modern _ scientific 
thought, who thinks he gets fitful, 
fascinating glimpses of the sort of 
thing that Einstein may mean, and still 
hopes that someone may some day 
make the Theory of Quanta intelligible, 
occasionally feels a similar uneasiness 
over the claims of modern psycholo- 
gists. 

This uneasiness is perhaps worth 
analysis, if only in order that the 
experts may set about dispelling it. 
There is good reason why they should 
do so, in that psychology is important 
not only to the expert but to the ordin- 
ary person. Relativity and the constitu- 
tion of the atom have, after all, little 
direct bearing on every-day conduct ; but 
there are people (few vet in England, 
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many more in the United States) who 
are directing their lives—and the lives 
of others—according to the doctrines 
of Freud or Watson; or even some- 
times by a queerly incongruous mixture 
of the two. 

At the root of the sceptical layman’s 
difficulty is the essential difference 
between psychology and all the other 
sciences; the fact that it is an attempt 
to study the instrument of study itself 
—the human mind. For this reason, 
those assumptions unobtrusively made 
in all other branches of investigation, 
and never brought into question—such 
assumptions as the existence of 
objective truth, the validity of human 
reason, the possibility of complete 
intellectual detachment in the observer 
—themselves* become matters for in- 
vestigation in any comprehensive 
psychological system. And yet no 
progress, no beginning even, is 
possible, unless these assumptions are 
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already granted — Miinchausen has 
only his own hair to lay hold on. If, 
for instance, we are of opinion that two 
and two make four only because it 1s 
biologically desirable that they should, 
we shall not find it easy to prove even 
our theory itself—that reason assents 
to what is biologically desirable—or, 
for that matter, to prove anything 
whatever. | 

This root difficulty seems to give a 
paradoxical quality to the whole struc- 
ture of modern psychology, so that one 
is apt to find psychologists inadver- 
tently assuming what is to be proved 
or even occasionally of assuming what 
they suppose themselves to be disprov- 
ing. And practical applications of 
Freudian and  Behaviorist theory 
naturally show corresponding signs of 
trouble, often humorous, but not the 
less disquieting when one considers 
that they may be energetically applied 
to all of us, as already to some, if the 
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less sane of our theorists ever get out 
of hand. 

It is the object of this essay to bring 
together a few of these fallacies in 
theory and discords in application in 
the hope of finding some _ useful 
indication as to what modern psycho- 
logy can do for us and (no less 
important) what it cannot. 
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May one assume one’s own mind to be 
completely healthy and therefore a 
competent judge in the matter when the 
whole question is what constitutes 
healthy-mindedness ? 

Freud and his disciples have no 
doubt about their conception of 
healthy-mindedness. It is the com- 
pletest possible degree of conscious- 
ness, involving (as Freud himself puts 
it in his latest book, The Future of an 
Illusion,) “the primacy of the intelli- 
gence.” For him, the ideal is that man 
shall know to the highest possible 
extent what he is about, so that he may 
no longer be at the mercy of those 
instincts and unconscious impulses on 
whose power the psycho-analysts have 
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themselves laid so much stress. The 
Future of an Illusion is a pean (and, 
probably the strongest anti-Freudian 
will admit, a fine one) to the intellect ; 
that is, to that human faculty in which 
the writer himself excels. He pro- 
phesies its triumph: 


‘We may insist as much as we like 
that the human intellect is weak in 
comparison with human instincts and be 
right in so doing. But, nevertheless, 
there is something peculiar about this 
weakness. The voice of the intellect is 
a soft one, but it does not rest until it 
has gained a hearing. Ultimately, after 
endlessly repeated rebuffs, it succeeds.’ 


However strongly one may sym- 
pathize with these views and aspira- 
tions, it is important to remember that 
they are no more than views and 
aspirations, not verifiable in the same 
sense as the existence of the planet 
Neptune was verifiable, for instance. 
Other conflicting ideals remain possible 
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and there is no outside standard by 
which to judge among them. The 
writer implicitly makes the claim, made 
ipso facto by all psychologists who 
push on into the region of morals, “my 
mind is the standard of mental health.” 

Though The Future of an Illusion is 
a criticism of the religious instinct, yet 
the author admits the psychological 
value of religious faith : 


‘* The true believer,’’ he says, ‘‘ is in 
a high degree protected against the 
danger of certain neurotic afflictions ; 
by accepting the universal neurosis, he 
is spared the task of forming a personal 
neurosis, ”’ 


But if this is admitted, there may be 
matters in which the believer will be a 
sounder guide than the agnostic—even 
perhaps in this very question of the 
standard of mental health. 

The strength of the psycho-analytic 
gospel lay in its origin as a practical 
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method of dealing with certain nervous 
aberrations; its weakness appears 
when it tries to develop into scientific 
theory. Our working standard with 
regard to mental eccentricities has 
always hitherto been that of social 
convenience. It is as arbitrary as our 
gudicial code. We send a man to a 
mental specialist or, in the last resort, 
to an asylum, when he has become 
intolerable to his neighbours. Suppose 
a change in social conditions by which 
a type of mental development which is 
now found intolerable became inno- 
cuous, or even advantageous, would 
there be any valid reason why our 
psychiatrists should not cease trying to 
cure such cases, should not even 
encourage them ? It is one thing to say 
that we will get rid of one kind 
of mentality because, under existing 
conditions, we find it unendurably 
tiresome, and quite another to say that 
this or that type of mind is in itself 
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wholesome or unwholesome. Primitive 
types are regarded as insane when they 
appear among us now; on the other 
hand, it seems likely that the average 
Londoner would have been counted at 
least mentally deficient if he had 
appeared in ancient Athens. If, in the 
same way, a man of the future has ever 
been born into this twentieth century 
of ours, he may very well be in Earls- 
wood, if not in Broadmoor. Even in 
our own experience, at the same period 
when it was a crime to leave one’s 
curtains undrawn at night, men were 
psychologically treated because they 
could not live under conditions of 
danger, noise and filth such as would 
never have arisen in their every-day 
existence. 

In this immediate practical business 
of making the exceptional man at least 
temporarily able to endure his environ- 
ment, there is no doubt that psycho- 
analysis has had its successes. Even 
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in this limited sphere, however, the lay 
observer cannot escape the impression 
that it is still very much a hit or miss 
affair. Its own advocates often regard 
it as a last resort, “more risky than a 
major operation.” There are obvious 
reasons for this, even if the assump- 
tions on which the method is based are 
granted, in that the man who applies 
it is himself no more than a man and 
subject to the same kind of influences 
as the mind he is investigating. It is 
hardly necessary at this time of day to 
quote instances of the psycho-analyst 
who reads his own ‘ complexes ’ into 
his patients. Opportunities to say 
“Physician, heal thyself,” are so 
abundant that it would be almost 
ungenerous to take advantage of them 
if the matter were not one of practical 
importance. When one finds a psycho- 
analytic practitioner who makes his 
wife unhappy by chronic inability to be 
polite to her friends, one cannot help 
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wondering whether the cures claimed 
by him were not rather a matter of good 
luck than good management. 

If one plays at random with a tangle 
of string, it sometimes straightens itself 
out. If a child is bored or worried to the 
limit by its elders, there sometimes 
results a nerve storm in which the 
naughtiness is blown away in the 
general cataclysm. The adult who 
cannot remember some such occasion 
in his or her own childhood must have 
been uncommonly fortunate. At a later 
stage, the school child learns to assent 
to anything in the ‘ for-goodness-sake- 
let’s-get-it-over’ spirit. ‘‘Of course, I 
cried and said I was sorry,” says the 
irrepressible schoolgirl. “I knew I 
shouldn’t get away until I did.” 

Here is a description by Freud of 
‘transference’ in his treatment of 
grown-up children : 

‘* At least once in the course of every 
analysis a moment comes when the 
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patient obstinately maintains that just 
now positively nothing whatever occurs 
to his mind. His free associations come 
to a stop and the usual incentives for 
putting them in motion fail in their 
effect. As a result of pressure the 
patient is at last induced to admit that 
he is thinking of the view from the 
consulting-room window, of the wall- 
paper that he sees before him, or of the 
gas-lamp hanging from the ceiling. 
Then one knows at once that he has 
gone off into the transference and that 
he is engaged upon what are still 
unconscious thoughts relating to the 
physician; and one sees the stoppage 
in the patient’s associations disappear as 
soon as he has been given this explana- 
tion.’”* 


Certainly, such an explanation might 
be expected to start a very active train 
of thought. | 

In spite of such excursions into 
comedy, however, the prestige acquired 
by the psycho-analytic technique must 
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have something to justify it. But 
Statistics are badly needed. In the 
works of Freud and other writers, one 
reads of treatments that have been 
brought to a successful conclusion; in 
newspapers one reads occasionally of 
those that have ended in the suicide of 
the patient. But there has not yet been, 
so far as I can discover, any systematic 
investigation by an impartial authority 
into an unselected group of cases, 
stating how many succeeded, how many 
failed, and how many had inconclusive 
results. 

Such a tabulated record would be 
practically valuable. It would also lead 
back once more to the root theoretic 
difficulty of the question, in that there 
would, in some cases, be differences of 
opinion as to what constituted success. 
It is a standing joke that the patient 
frequently dies after a completely 
successful operation. To some tastes, 
several English poets have died (as 
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poets) after a plunge into psycho- 
analysis. Here again, we meet with the 
assumption that we already know what 
we want of the human mind. Whereas 
we know only, and that very roughly 
and uncertainly, what we do not want. 
As to what we ought to want—-will such 
knowledge ever be possible? We need 
some god to tell us that. 

There is a well-authenticated story of 
a group of nerve specialists who tried 
out a new psychiatric device upon 
themselves. It consisted of a variety of 
the word sequence, so familiar to the 
readers cf modern detective fiction. A 
string of words, some of more emo- 
tional significance than others, is read 
out to the subject. He responds with 
the first word suggested to him in each 
case, and his mental condition is 
indicated by the nature of the response, 
its promptness or tardiness, sometimes 
also by measurements of his blood 
pressure and other physical changes. 
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In this instance, to the dismay of his 
colleagues, the most eminent gentle- 
man present gave all the ‘ imbecile 
reactions.’ 

One trusts that this particular bit of 
mechanism was returned to the manu- 
facturer as defective. But how about 
the mechanisms that get through and 
are adopted? They may allow mental 
specialists to pass with honours. Will 
they necessarily, therefore, pass the 
most valuable human beings? Would 
Confucius, or St Francis, or Dr 
Johnson, or Darwin be perfectly safe 
with them? Can they be guaranteed 
not to cure Blake of visions, or 
Leonardo da Vinci of mental restless- 
ness? The problem is not so remote as 
it sounds. If we are not careful, we 
may actually be getting our potential 
Blakes and Leonardos cured while they 
are too young to resist; for many 
teachers are by this time enthusiastic 
psycho-analysts. 
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The ideal human being has varied 
considerably throughout the ages, and 
there are those to whom this latest one 
of fully self-conscious man appeals 
even less than that (for instance) of the 
pack leader, or the religious ascetic, or 
the epicurean. Nor can it be said that 
the examples shown by followers of the 
new cult are always enticing—though 
it would probably be doing Freud (who 
is, at the lowest and most hostile 
estimate, a man of thought and 
culture) and his saner followers a gross 
injustice to suppose that they would be 
anything but horrified—one might say 
* shocked,’ if the word in this connec- 
tion did not seem almost a blasphemy 
—by some of the attempts at present 
made towards the attainment of their 
ideal. 

An oppressive air of frankness for its 
own sake overhangs the haunts of such 
futurists in the art of living. Everyone 
watches everyone else in the hope of 
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detecting repressions, while seizing 
every chance to show that he, at least, 
has none. Faintly one hears inhibited 
modesty crying for release; pent-up 
reticence struggles vainly for an outlet ; 
sternly repressed Puritanism finds odd, 
twisted channels of escape. In such 
circles, a woman hardly dare refuse to 
smoke, however much she may dislike 
the process. Skirts worn below the 
knee are almost an occasion for the 
ostracism of the culprit. You must run 
down your parents to show that you are 
free of the incest complexes; it is bad 
manners and worse if you have not a 
stock of such stories aS were once 
confined to the commercial rooms of 
provincial hotels. 

And when all is done, it is to no 
purpose, for no one really believes in 
your free uninhibited consciousness. 
Such belief would be itself against the 
code. One devotee was heard to say 
recently that she never now accepted 
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any remark made to her at its face 
value. Mercifully, one need not accept 
this remark, at least, at its face value, 
for, of all the inhibitions, this would 
surely be the most terrible. Happier 
far the innocent who believes implicitly 
everything that he is told! But it is 
true that in conversation with real 
initiates one has an odd dizzy sensation 
that words are changing their value 
almost momentarily like marks at the 
time of the slump. 

Perhaps all these are no more than 
necessary, though unprepossessing, 
experiments on the road to fully self- 
conscious man. Yet it may be found 
that even the finished product, when 
he appears, will prefer to keep one 
small department of the soul which he 
does not attempt to explain completely 
even to himself. Socrates, with his 
motto “Know thyself,” is sometimes 
claimed as their prototype by the psy- 
cho-analytic school. But Socrates also 
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confessed that all he knew was that he 
knew nothing and relied upon a 
‘daimon’ to make his decisions for him 
at moments of crisis. And the ‘daimon’ 
(apt to be uncomfortably ignored by 
the philosopher’s modern admirers) 
was perhaps, after all, the strongest 
evidence of Socrates’ wisdom. Like 
Saint Joan’s voices (if one accepts 
Bernard Shaw’s interpretation) it told 
him to do what he chose to do, making 
it unnecessary to explain why. And 
after all, has Freud himself any better 
reason for his faith in the ‘ primacy of 
the intelligence ’ ? 
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“For Heaven’s sake, let us stick to 
what we can see! ” So, in unscientific 
language, one might render Dr 
Watson’s attitude towards the cloudy, 
shifting, complicated structures built 
up by less practical psychologists. 

Accordingly, he confines himself to 
the study of human behaviour as it can 
be observed from outside and to the 
conclusions that can be drawn from 
those observations. 

“We must study the simple and 
complex things which call out action 
in man; how early in life he can react 
to the various simple and complex sense 
stimuli; at what age he usually puts 
on the various instincts, and what the 
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situations are which call them out. Just 
what is the pattern of his instinctive 
acts—that is, does the human being, 
apart from training, do any complex 
acts instinctively as do the lower 
animals? If so, what is man’s full 
equipment of instincts? When does 
emotional activity manifest itself? And 
what are the situations which call it 
out? And what special acts can be 
observed in emotional behaviour? 
How soon can we observe the begin- 
ning of habits in infants ? What special 
methods can we develop for rapidly and 
surely implanting and retaining the 
body and speech habits which society 
demands? ”” 

His work on these lines has led 
Watson to the view that all human 
behaviour can be expressed in terms 
of stimulus and reaction. He sees the 
human being as a penny-in-the-slot 
machine. You put in your coin and are 
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presented with a piece of chocolate. 
Or, if you are not, that can only be 
because there is something wrong with 
the works. Of course, the human 
mechanism is more complicated than 
this, but the principle is the same. 
Watson invites his students to regard 
man as “an assembled organic machine 
ready to run.” 

As to what a man finds, or thinks he 
finds, in his own mind, in looking 
inwards, all this should, in the 
Behaviorist’s view, be ignored as un- 
verifiable. Of such terms as ‘ sensa- 
tion,’ ‘ perception,’ ‘ attention,’ ‘ will,’ 
‘image,’ and the like, Watson con- 
fesses frankly: “I do not know what 
they mean, nor do I believe that any- 
one else can use them consistently.’” 
When a man expresses such notions in 
words, that is merely one more verbal 
reaction to be studied. It follows, of 
course, that the investigator cannot 
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claim any other value for his own 
introspections. 

It is a refreshing point of view and 
fruitful. No scientist could quarrel 
with its methods, which have brought 
interesting results and will certainly 
bring more. Whether this science can 
properly be called ‘ Psychology,’ or 
anything but the sufficiently descriptive 
term ‘the science of Behaviour,’ is 
another question. It seems rather 
a new liaison science between 
Physiology and Psychology. Dr 
Watson’s quarrel with more orthodox 
psychologists lies in his claim that 
it is the whole of Psychology—in other 
words, capable of explaining human 
nature completely. 

From the first, however, the Be- 
haviorists have been crippled in their 
investigations, and the hindrance is 
not scientifically irrelevant. It consists 
in a sentiment against experiments on 
human beings; and since this senti- 
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ment itself is a part of human be- 
haviour, and human behaviour cannot 
be effectually controlled until many of 
these experiments have already yielded 
their results, it looks as if the infant 
science were to be from the start 
involved in a vicious circle. 
Uncontrolled observation can, of 
course, contribute something, and mild 
and simple experiments can be, and 
have been, carried out, where parents 
are willing to hazard their offspring in 
the interests of science, or where the 
babies are in the charge of orphanages 
and other institutions. Up to the 
present, such experiments seem to have 
been chiefly confined to such minor 
discourtesies as twitching a blanket 
from under a sleeping infant in order 
to show his ‘ fear reaction to loss of 
support.’ On one occasion Dr Watson 
was even permitted to ‘ build in’ a 
fear reaction to furry animals into an 
eleven-months baby, Albert B., by 
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hammering a steel bar whenever a 
white rat appeared, so that ultimately 
the mere sight of the creature produced 
shrinking and tears. But the experi- 
menter aims at a much more compre- 
hensive study : 

“In order to get a picture of his 
emotional behaviour, we have to test 
separation from mother. We have to 
test him with different and uncustomary 
foods, with strange people to feed him, 
with strange nurses to bathe him, 
clothe him and put him to bed. We 
must rob him of his toys, of things he is 
playing with. We must let a bigger 
boy or girl bully him, we must put him 
in high places, on ledges (making 
injuries impossible, however), on the 
backs of ponies or dogs.” 

The first emotional reaction of the 
ordinary person to such proposals is 
apt to be one of disgust and indigna- 
tion. But the matter cannot be 
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dismissed quite so simply as that. The 
experiment on Albert, and others like 
it, for instance, suggested how fear 
reactions already established in 
children might be removed. The furry 
animals were accompanied by food in- 
stead of by loud noises, and, with a little 
time and patience, the child would play 
with them with one hand while it ate 
with the other. Such an instrument for 
mitigating the tortures suffered by 
nervous children might, by some, be 
considered cheap at the price of a little 
distress cautiously inflicted on a few. 
On the other hand, the perils of such 
a concession are obvious enough. 
This question of psychological ex- 
periment on human beings is clearly 
going to be one of the problems of the 
immediate future, and will involve 
similar arguments to those used for and 
against Vivisection. In this case, how- 
ever, the triumph of Science seems less 
assured. If Watson’s view of man as 
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an organic machine were already 
generally accepted with all its implica- 
tions, probably antagonism to experi- 
ments on that pretentious puppet would 
be greatly reduced. But then, again, 
the experiments are needed to prove the 
theory. 

It may be conjectured that such 
experimentation will be allowed to go 
further in the United States or, at least, 
in some of them, than in Europe. 
Watson’s work began there, and 
patriotism is certainly one of the factors 
in the great prestige his doctrines have 
won on that side of the Atlantic, while 
on this side they are still almost un- 
known to the ordinary cultured person. 
Moreover, without committing oneself 
to the view that there is less sentiment 
and aesthetic fastidiousness, or more 
scientific curiosity, in the United States 
than in Europe, one may perhaps safely 
say that these things exist there more in 
isolation. The elements of civilization 
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and culture seem to be less completely 
fused in that vast and varied country 
where Ku Klux Klan horrors flourish 
beside Leagues of Universal Brother- 
hood, and unexampled prosperity is 
compatible with unemployment figures 
of four million. If teachers of evolution 
are persecuted at one end of the 
country, sterilization of the unfit is 
practised at the other. Where the right 
hand realizes so little what the left hand 
is doing, practical possibilities in all 
directions are enlarged to a degree 
almost alarming to the more squeamish 
European. 

What, however, remains a moral 
certainty is that psychological experi- 
ment will never anywhere be allowed 
to go as far as the scientists would like. 
For Dr Watson’s. purposes, for 
instance, extensive experiment on 
subjects at the period of adolescence 
would obviously be of the highest 
importance, while, at the same time, 
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presenting difficulties far greater than 
those on infants, and perhaps insuper- 
able. The theory is thus apparently 
doomed to remain an hypothesis with 
very limited means of verification, and 
one can only speculate on the outcome 
if Watson and his disciples were able 
to carry their investigations methodic- 
ally forward into the more _ subtle 
phases of adult mental life. 
Macdougall twitted the new psycho- 
logy with claiming its triumphs 
chiefly in the nursery, a criticism which 
seems a little unfair in view of its 
peculiar difficulties. Still, these limita- 
tions have certainly enabled the 
Behaviorists to evade, or skim over, 
many complicated problems of Psycho- 
logy. If they had been content to leave 
them alone, altogether, with an 
admission of ignorance, their position 
would have been invulnerable. 
Sisyphus would have paused at a safe 
point and could have surveyed in 
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triumph the extended view he had 
already attained. But no more than 
any of his rivals has Dr Watson been 
able to resist the fatal hill-top looming 
ahead, this desire of man to understand 
his own being completely. 

Watson covers the phenomenon of 
thought only at the expense of 
deserting his original standard of direct 
observation. When a man produces 
complex results after a period of 
apparent quiescence, it is obvious that 
something must have happened in the 
meantime. The ingenious behaviorist 
explanation is that the man has in fact 
been behaving vigorously (though 
invisibly) during the whole interval ; 
he has been talking to himself with all 
his energy, only his speech has been 
sub-vocal. It has consisted in abortive 
movements of the larynx, lips and 
tongue, repressed, as he was long ago 
trained to repress them when his 
childish meditations disturbed grown- 
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up companions. If somedrug paralysed 
all the muscles in question, he would 
presumably no more be capable of a 
complicated train of thought than the 
ordinary person can multiply 952 by 
647 without pencil and paper. The 
more elementary forms of thought— 
the shrug, the raised eyebrow, the 
clenched fist and so on—would remain 
possible, as also emotional response 
(‘ the behaviour of the gut’) much of 
which has never been ‘ verbalized ’—- 
that is, in the more familiar Freudian 
diction, “become conscious.” 

No one can say that this is not so; 
though Dr Watson’s description of the 
rat-in-the-maze behaviour of the man 
told to think out a problem aloud— 
clumsily trying one thing after another 
until he hits the right one—does not 
seem to prove anything conclusive. It 
might, in fact, merely mean _ that 
reflection is hampered by the presence 
and demands of an_ investigator. 
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Kohler found even his apes capable of 
using a stick to pull in a banana with- 
out haphazard efforts. Incidentally, as 
Bertrand Russell has pointed out, the 
rats in these cases behave uncommonly 
like Americans, and the apes strangely 
like Teutons. 

But if no one can say certainly that 
Watson’s account of the nature of 
thought is incorrect, no one can prove 
that it is the correct one. Nor is it 
conceivable that even the most delicate 
instruments for measuring laryngeal 
movement will ever be able to 
prove it. At this point Watson’s 
theory becomes as purely speculative 
as any of those which he began 
by denouncing. 

To the Behaviorist, human person- 
ality is thus nothing more than a net- 
work of acquired habits. Human 
beings, apart from physical inadequa- 
cies, are born equal. Genius comes 
down to “the formation of early work 
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habits in youth, of working longer 
hours than others, of practising more 
intensively than others ’’—a definition 
strangely unsatisfactory to anyone who 
has had to do with one of those 
exasperating beings who can do so 
much more than anyone else with so 
much less trouble. But Dr Watson 
thinks he could create genius: 

“The behaviorists believe that there 
is nothing from within to develop. If 
you Start with a healthy body, the right 
number of fingers and toes, eyes, and 
the few elementary movements that are 
present at birth, you do not need any- 
thing else in the way of raw material 
to make a man, be that man a genius, 
a cultured gentleman, a rowdy, or a 
thug.” 

It is an awe-inspiring thought. If 
men found that they could produce 
supermen at will, what would the 
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supermen afterwards do with their 
creators, and would they necessarily 
approve of their own propagation? Or 
if we chose rather a world of cultured 
gentlemen, what might they think of 
our experiments on babies? 

However, as this account of genius 
1eaves out infant prodigies, who seem 
particularly to require explanation 
from the  Behaviorist standpoint, 
perhaps we need not yet take the 
proposition too seriously. Ordinary 
observation (which is almost all we have 
at present in these fields) tells us that 
habit is not, itn fact, the all-powerful 
master of human conduct that Be- 
haviorism suggests. It is strong 
enough, certainly, but probably most 
people have come across at least one 
case of sudden, violent change of habits, 
if not one of the surprising multiple 
personality cases recorded by psychia- 
trists. 

One wonders, for example, how 
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Watson would explain the elderly lady 
who, after a life of exemplary Victorian 
altruism, was converted in the course 
of a slight illness to the view that it was 
time her neighbours had their share of 
the blessing of self-sacrifice; and be- 
haved accordingly for the rest of her 
life. There is also religious conversion 
and other types. As to cases of loss of 
memory, it is difficult to see how 
behavioristic theory could cover them 
at all except by presuming always some 
extremely complicated physical injury. 

If Dr Watson is ever confronted with 
these problems, no doubt he promptly 
reacts with formulze which include 
them, just as Freud threw out wing 
after wing of the Preconscious and the 
Percept-Conscious and the Super-Ego 
in that wonderful Gothic structure, 
with gargoyles complete, The Ego and 
the Id. This elasticity is, in fact, one 
of the most disconcerting properties of 
psychological theories. Their capacity 
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for explanatoriness, like that of 
Medieval Christianity, seems to be 
unlimited. Hypotheses in other sciences 
are verified or refuted by the fulfilment 
or failure of their predictions. The 
theory of Relativity would have had 
short shrift if the position of the stars 
at the eclipse had not corresponded to 
Einstein’s calculations. But when 
Watson finds that some human beings 
do not behave as expected, or Freud 
comes across cases that (as he says) 
“get worse during the treatment instead 
of getting better,” the theory is merely 
let out a little here, or drawn in a little 
there to take in the rebellious pheno- 
mena, until it has lost all shapeliness 
and intelligibility. 

One is driven once more to the con- 
clusion that this cussed human nature 
of ours is singularly unamenable to 
scientific method. Some perverse factor 
comes in, where and when exactly it is 
impossible to say. Sisyphus pushes his 
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stone up and up the hill, from inorganic 
matter to organic, from unicellular life 
to multicellular, through plant, inverte- 
brate, fish, amphibian, reptile, bird, 
mammal. We may know exactly what 
our dog is capable of, and what to 
expect of him. Even the human infant 
is, to all appearance, a little animal and 
nothing more; or, at least, there are 
parents—even mothers—found to say 
that their babies fulfil Dr Watson’s 
formulz precisely. And some people 
never grow up at all, so that it is 
possible to discover approximately their 
“mental ages ” and to deal with them 
more or less according to rule—though 
even dogs and morons may surprise 
one occasionally. But the experimenter 
pushes further and further and comes 
to individuals who, for instance, (as 
Watson says) “do not readily show 
conditioned reflexes.’ In other words, 
he has begun to meet his equals, who 
not only may not produce the reaction 
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he expects, but may even turn round 
and begin to ask awkward questions 
about his own reactions—on what 
principles he arranges his experiments, 
what directs his choice of subjects, 
whether there are any personal pecu- 
liarities in his interpretation of his re- 
sults. They might, for example, wish 
to retrace the sources of that insistence 
on the mischievous effects of parental 
fondness, which seems to be as much 
Dr Watson’s King Charles’s head as 
the sex instinct is Freud’s. It seems 
pertinent to inquire of Dr Watson why 
we should attach any absolute value to 
the reactions of a self-confessed robot ? 
Sometimes he seems himself vaguely 
aware of the threatening paradox. 
There is a peculiar intellectual naiveté 
in the writing of a book full of logical 
reasoning and addressed, as a scientific 
work must be, to that abstraction, the 
impartial intellect, and then confess- 
ing at its conclusion that the author is 
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trying “to dangle a stimulus in front 
of you, a verbal stimulus which, if acted 
upon, will gradually change this 
universe.” Most people think the uni- 
verse might well be changed in some 
respects, but we need a more convinc- 
ing reason than this for trying to do it. 
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IV 


“To change the world ” . . . Onsuch 
sketchy foundations, and in spite of its 
own constant protestations of scientific 
detachment, Behaviorism has, in fact, 
already developed its ideal of human 
nature. This seems to be a tendency 
so persistent in psychological theory, 
that one is driven to wonder whether 
it is not an inevitable phase of it—- 
whether it is, in fact, possible for man 
to investigate his own nature without 
becoming moral and didactic about it. 
No other science develops ideals in this 
way. Applied mathematics, applied 
physics offer to show man how to get 
what he wants in their particular 
spheres when he has already decided 
what it is that he wants—whether a 
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building, or an aeroplane, or an anzs- 
thetic, or a poison gas. Only Psycho- 
logy insists on telling him, in the first 
place, what he ought to want. 

The figure shining through the mists 
at the top of the hill up which the 
Behaviorist labours with his stone is 
very unlike that impressive classical 
statue of the psycho-analysts—*‘ The 
Primacy of the Intelligence.”’ It seems 
to be made of plasticine, rather than of 
marble. It is that of the perfectly 
adapted man, 

“The old argument,” says Watson, 
“that a good many millions of children 
have been successfully reared in the 
past few million years has just about 
broken down in the light of the now 
generally recognized lack of success of 
most people in making satisfactory 
adjustments to society.’” And (a propos 
of agitators) “The behaviorist would 
like to develop his world of people from 
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birth on, so that their speech and their 
bodily behaviour could equally well be 
exhibited freely everywhere without 
running foul of group standards.’” 
And when this is done, no doubt the 
human race can rest, for there will 
obviously be no reason why it should 
go any further. If that extremely well- 
planned institution, the Feudal 
System, had been applied to men who 
had fitted into it like parts of a 
machine, is there any reason why we 
should not still have been living under 
it? One doubts if Dr Watson would 
approve of that result, even though, if 
it had so happened, we should, in the 
nature of the case, be convinced that we 
were living in the best of all possible 
worlds and be perfectly satished. But 
if, as matters now are, we were to let 
him bring up the next generation on 
this principle of maximum adaptation, 
would it turn out to be a generation of 
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geniuses, or of cultured gentlemen, 
or of standardized Henry Fords? In 
the last event, we might wish to con- 
sider the proposal a little in the first 
place, and even give a thought as to our 
own fitness, ill-adapted and poorly- 
functioning mechanisms as we are, to 
choose the lines on which future 
generations are to be developed. 

It is chastening to reflect that the 
persons we most admire in past ages 
were often just those who were, in their 
own day, least at home in the world. 
Shelley, for instance, who walked with 
the unconscious nakedness of Eden into 
an assembled company, would have 
fared as badly in a Behaviorist labora- 
tory as the author of Songs of Inno- 
cence in a psycho-analyst’s consulting- 
room. The founder of Christianity was 
so ill-adapted that he got himself 
executed as a common criminal; yet 
our society as we know it, including 
New York and Dr Watson, could 
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hardly have existed if he had not. On 
the other hand, as Jung pointed out, an 
individual well adjusted to a mistaken 
society may very well perish with it. 
Dr Watson is too sound a thinker to 
be able to be consistent about this 
business of adaptation, which like most 
psychological problems, becomes 
more involved the more one thinks 
about it. At times he identifies his 
ideal, adapted man with the man that 
society wants, and declares that his 
job, like that of other workers in applied 
science, is to produce what is ordered. 
But it is not so easy to decide what 
society wants. Is the bootlegger wanted 
or not in the United States, for 
instance? Is the society which decides 
what is wanted to be local society, the 
society of a town, or a class, or a 
country, or of the great world? A man 
who fails in Tennessee may thrive in 
Vienna. The man most successful in a 
country at peace may not remain 
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equally successful if his country goes 
to war. Even in the narrower sphere of 
politics, a jingo statesman, triumphant 
at home, may find himself a misfit at 
Geneva. In the same way, a young 
American of the commercial classes, 
who regards an insult as a sportsman 
regards a knock and goes on as if 
nothing had happened, will not find 
the habit adds to his prestige if his firm 
sends him to France. 

If it were adaptability rather than 
adaptedness that were in question, the 
ideal would be more understandable, if 
not more attractive. But there is no 
room for such an abstraction in the 
Behaviorist system. A man either is, 
or is not, trained to behave in such and 
such ways in such and such situations ; 
in a new Situation, he can only fall back 
on rat-in-the-maze behaviour. Thus, 
unless the precise course of a child’s 
life could be mapped out at birth, it is 
hard to see how he could be trained to 
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meet it. Roughly speaking, one may say 
that such types are acceptable in such 
places, but hardly with the precision 
necessary for scientific manufacture. 
On the moral side indeed, most of us 
do at least agree that standards should 
be uniform, and we might perhaps 
begin sending in our designs for ideal 
adapted man; but it still remains to 
decide who is to judge the competition. 

Dr Watson would not perhaps 
refuse the office, if it were offered to 
him. For he does not really want to 
produce the human being that existing 
society might specify, if it were capable 
of specifying anything clearly. Like 
everyone else who thinks at all, he sees 
many cases where he would prefer to 
adapt the environment to the individual 
rather than the individual to the 
environment. He will certainly have 
run foul of some group standards in 
his excursion into ethics: 

“Sometime we will have a_ be- 
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haviorist ethics, experimental in type, 
which will tell us whether it 1s advisable 
from the standpoint of present and 
future adjustments of the individual to 
have one wife or many wives; to have 
capital punishment or punishment of 
any kind; whether prohibition or no 
prohibition, easy divorces or no 
divorces, whether many of our pre- 
scribed courses of conduct make for the 
adjustment of the individual or the 
contrary, such, for example, as having 
a family life, or not even knowing our 
own fathers and mothers,’” 

It would be difficult to find a passage 
more unconsciously paradoxical. If the 
individual is not to be adjusted to 
follow these “prescribed courses of 
conduct,” how is he to be adjusted? It 
is precisely these—‘‘the body and 
speech habits that society demands ” 
that Watson has offered to produce. 

'Appeal is here clearly to another 
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authority—to what Dr Watson thinks 
society ought to demand—what he 
thinks would be good for it. And, with 
this, one is at liberty to agree or not. 
But with the term ‘experimental 
ethics ’’ everyone must quarrel. For it 
implies an ethical principle already 
established—that conduct is to be 
judged by its consequences. Incident- 
ally, it is a short step from this to “the 
end justifies the means,” and _ this 
unproved premise seems to be at the 
base of at least some of the behaviour 
of the Behaviorists. 
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V 


A society of Henry Fords would not 
really do, even from the most advanced 
Behaviorist’s standpoint. After all, if 
we were all Henry Fords, our environ- 
ment would be so altered that we should 
no longer be adapted to it. The 
successful ‘ old boy,’ coming to speak 
at a prize-giving, tells his young 
friends how they may go and do like- 
wise, while everyone happily forgets 
that he is addressing at most two or 
three of his audience, since the 
obscurity of the many is the conuition 
of the prominence of the one. 


‘* When everyone is somebody, 
Then no one’s anybody.”’ 
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If Dr Watson and his colleagues 
had charge of the younger generation, 
they would have to bring up some to 
direct and some to obey, some to work 
with their hands and some with their 
larynxes, and with infinitely finer and 
more complicated variations than 
these. But most practical psycholo- 
gists admit inborn differences in 
mental make-up, and thus put far from 
themselves the fateful decisions that 
the Behaviorist is so cheerfully ready 
to make, even as bees decide (though 
on what principles no one yet knows), 
which grubs shall be queens and which 
workers. | 

Nevertheless, given your people, it 
is, in a limited sense, to everyone’s 
interest that they’ should be as well 
adapted as possible to their particular 
position in life. More especially is it 
to the interest of those who are already 
well satisfied with the existing state of 
society. This fact, no doubt, accounts 
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for the present haste to apply this 
youngest of the sciences in industry 
and business at a time when scientists 
in other fields will still hardly 
admit its right to be called a science at 
all. Asa natural consequence, psycho- 
logical methods in industry seem to be 
peculiarly of the hit-or-miss_ type. 
Failing firm leads from their colleagues 
in the laboratories, the practical men 
have to do their experimenting as they 
go along. It is again a question of the 
rat in the maze, dashing wildly about, 
trying one way after another, and not 
of the ape sitting down quietly to think 
the matter out. And again, the 
interested layman may find more than 
one suggestion that out of this particu- 
lar maze, there is in fact, no ultimate 
exit. Or, to go back to our original 
metaphor, Sisyphus seems to find that 
the substitution of a log for a stone 
does not really help him to the top of 
the hill. 
[57] 
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As might be expected, the outstand- 
ing triumphs of the industrial psycho- 
logist are chiefly on the physiological 
side. Many workers who struggled on, 
working in a bad light, or in cramped 
postures, or with insufficient or badly 
timed rest pauses have reason to be 
grateful to him. The difficulty begins 
further on. It was natural to pass from 
the obvious easing of physical and 
nervous friction to an ideal ‘one best 
way’ of working—that is, the posi- 
tion, movements and speed for the 
workmen in any process of labour 
which could be shown to produce 
maximum results. Yet it seems that 
this ‘one best way’ is not, in fact, 
always the best way, because the work- 
men object to it. In a survey recently 
published by the staff of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
the practice is criticized from the 
inside : 
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““ This phrase is an excellent slogan 
and appeals toacertain type of manager, 
but unfortunately it does not agree with 
ascertained physiological and psycho- 
logical facts. The musculature of no 
two persons is identical and on the 
mental side there is equal divergence 
. . . . High production can be and has 
been forced in this way, but at too great 
acost. . . . The psychological effect of 
restriction of a worker’s activities is still 
not sufficiently realized. There is in all 
animals—and the human species is no 
exception—a tendency to resist limita- 
tions of activity.’’ 


The writer goes on to allude to 
Pavlov’s observations on that dog 
which so surprised his scientific 
innocence by its violent objection to 
being (quite loosely and comfortably) 
fastened by the legs, and his conse- 
quent postulation of a special ‘free- 
dom reflex’ in animals. Watson 
would, no doubt, identify this ‘ reflex ’ 
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with the ‘ rage reaction’ aroused in 
infants (and, according to his observa- 
tions, in no other way) by the physical 
restraint of their movements. 

This ‘freedom reflex,’ by whatever 
name one calls it, has possibly an im- 
portance for practical psychologists 
greater than they have yet surmised. It 
might have even a fatal importance. 

Our psychologist, however, goes on 
to point out that more can be done 
towards increasing production (and he 
is a man of business; to increase pro- 
duction is, after all, his main point) by 
the action of more remote incentives 
than by the enforcing of the ‘ one best 
way. In other words, just as one can 
get an animal to go through fantastic 
antics by’ the promise of food or the 
fear of the whip, so men can be induced 
to work at high pressure by the attrac- 
tion of high wages and the fear of 
dismissal. 

This possibility has also, of course, 
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its limits. It is common gossip in the 
United States that only the strongest 
men in the prime of life can stand the 
strain of Ford standard production, and 
that even they can stand it only for a 
very short time: 


** We worked eleven hours a day,’’ 
says Robert Cruden of the Packard 
Works at Detroit." ‘‘ After five in the 
afternoon we would get up on the cross 
beams and work away in a semi- 
conscious state, putting out in two 
hours half as much as we usually put 
out in an hour. ... One night I 
actually went to sleep leaning against 
a body and was saved from the wrath 
of the boss only by a worker, who gave 
me a push. We usually left the plant 
around seven at night, most of us too 
tired to run to the street-car. I left 
home at six in the morning and returned 
at eight, ill-tempered and on edge. I 


4In the New York Nation, June 12th, 1929, 
* No Loitering, Get out Production.” 
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would eat whatever was set before me, 
sullenly and without question and then 
collapse into bed. There I would lie 
until wakened at 5.30 the next morning. 
Working, eating and sleeping were my 
sole functions.’’ 


Common report has it that men who 
can stand the strain put in a year or 
two in these Detroit high speed 
factories, earning large sums, and then 
stagger away to months of blissful 
idleness and free spending elsewhere ; 
so that Detroit has become the centre 
of a rapidly shifting population, using 
the rest of the country as its dust-bin. 
Such reports and rumours seem to cast 
a doubt on the much canvassed possi- 
bility of applying Ford methods to 
industry in general. 

The pressure exerted here is indirect 
as against the direct enforcement of the 
“one best way,’ but Mr Cruden’s 
article shows clearly enough that, in 
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the long run, it calls out the ‘rage 
reaction’ no less vigorously. He 
reports that the grumbling in the 
Detroit factory would have “ gladdened 
the heart of an agitator,” and that the 
workers there are eagerly awaiting the 
fulfilment of the Federation of 
Labour’s promise to organize the auto- 
mobile industry. 

There are other indirect methods for 
getting ‘the best’ out of industrial 
workers. British Trade Unions have 
done much to check the happy thought 
of ranging the workers in competing 
groups. More success attends efforts 
to stimulate the ‘team spirit’ in 
factories and offices. Let the employees 
have clubs, sports, magazines and 
other sociabilities in common and it is 
to be expected that they will develop 
esprit de corps, work better together 
and produce more profitable results. 
These methods have been applied in 
England in recent years to an unpre- 
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cedented degree; how far they have, 
in fact, done away with the worker’s 
sense of being exploited, of being re- 
garded as ‘ food for factories,’ strike 
records and the spread of Socialism 
may be taken to indicate. 

The practical psychologist’s power 
of handling men seems, in short, to be 
limited by this objection that men have 
to being handled. The cunning 
practitioner may, for some time, 
succeed in handling them without let- 
ting them know that he is doing so. 
Dr Little, an American expert, tells of 
a firm that is doing well by selecting 
its workers for stupidity. But all 
workers cannot be morons; and, in 
dealing with men, the psychologist 
again comes up against his own 
humanity. 

There is an amusing discussion of 
the ‘interview’ in the symposium of 
the Institute of Industrial Psychology 
already quoted. It is candidly admitted 
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that tests of skill and intelligence will 
never be a complete substitute for this 
trying function in the selection of 
candidates for a position. Care must 
first be taken to put the applicant at his 
ease. (Those who have played the 
part of victim on these occasions know 
the frightfulness of that process). The 
employer then proceeds on standard 
lines with the questions most likely to 
evoke replies revealing the presence or 
absence of those abilities which were 
found by analysis to be requisite, listed 
and marked under heads A, B, C, D, 
etc. It sounds efficient and, no doubt, 
is so up to a point. But the writer, 
with saving common sense, also recog- 
nizes that “the interview is still so 
dependent on the interaction between 
two personalities that it is extremely 
difficult to eliminate all extraneous 
prejudices. The interviewer himself, 
being a living person, cannot possibly 
be the same at all times. Anyone who 
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has done much interviewing knows 
that he is in a very different condition 
of affability when interviewing the 
fifteenth candidate than when he was 
interviewing the first. And an appli- 
cant coming after a good candidate 
may have quite a different reception 
from that he would have received if he 
had come after a poor one.” 

It is the same stumbling-block—that 
the investigator is made of the same 
stuff as the investigated. He must keep 
himself in hand to a degree hardly 
possible to a normal human being; 
and, after that, he must discount the 
effects of the strain of keeping himself 
in hand. It is even conceivable that 
the applicant also may know something 
of Psychology, and may be using his 
knowledge. 

This odd game of hide-and-seek 
which develops as soon as practical 
psychology tries to go beyond the more 
superficial aspects of human person- 
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ality finds humorous illustration in the 
great new industry of advertising. The 
case seems to be similar to the race 
between the offensive and the defensive 
weapon in warfare. In time the public 
becomes immune to certain modes of 
attack and new ones must be invented. 
The one in vogue in New York in 1928 
was expressly classified as the “‘ Appeal 
to Fear”’ technique. Placards announc- 
ing that “no one is safe from body- 
odour ” and warnings of like nature 
met the eye at every turn. How far 
such methods proved successful the 
layman has no means of knowing. One 
may conjecture, however, that they 
would not continue to be successful 
long. ‘Apart from the increasing 
minority which is becoming contra- 
suggestible to advertisement, and is 
hardly likely to be conciliated by this 
form of blackmail, the technique had 
become a standing joke. ‘“ No one will 
want to know you, if you don’t use 
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Redoleo.” The corresponding ‘agegre- 
sive’ tactics in salesmen quickly defeat 
their own ends in the same manner. 
People see advertisements in the news- 
papers asking for agents’ with 
“intelligence, loyalty, aggressiveness, 
and vision,” smile, and are prepared 
for the ingenuously browbeating 
youngsters of both sexes who carry on 
a perpetual siege of New York flats. 
Nor do the more soothing forms of 
salesmanship often win a more lasting 
victory. “I simply daren’t go into that 
shop now,” people say, “he’s too good 
a salesman,” and turn away in thank- 
fulness to the cheap take-it-or-leave-it 
stores where the manner of the 
assistants is official, if not actually 
forbidding. And the stores abound, 
flourish, and multiply. 

If some big agency would publish 
audited statistics to show how the 
results of the old method of physical 
reiteration in advertisement compare 
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in the long run with those of the 
ingenious type now used, it is possible 
that much time and money might be 
saved. Perhaps our advertisers and 
salesmen are still far enough ahead 
of their public to get good value for 
their threats, expostulations, lectures, 
jokes, exhortations, all working round 
to the use of So-and-so’s cocoa, or face- 
cream, or motor fuel, or stockings. But 
we seem to be rapidly approaching a 
stage when, both in advertisement and 
in the less obviously venal forms of 
journalism, no one not certifiably 
feeble-minded will believe a word that 
he sees printed. Perhaps there will 
presently come a point when the best 
technique will be to depreciate the 
goods one wants to sell. One 
firm already announces its fabrics with 
the headline “not recommended for 
durability.” But even this will not 
avail indefinitely. 

In short, the advertiser, like other 
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psychologists, needs to be super- 
human. His fellow human beings will 
always have a possible surprise in 
reserve for the merely human one. 
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VI 


OnE of the most alarming of Mr H. G. 
Wells’s fantasies described the descent 
upon the world of a race developed far 
beyond it in the smaller and older 
planet of Mars. These creatures, with 
bodies sacrificed to their brains, 
regarded human beings as_ inferior 
animals to be either used for food or 
destroyed by heat-rays and poison 
gases. If, on the other hand, they had 
seen in man a potential useful slave 
and had taken the trouble to study his 
workings, physical and mental, they 
might be imagined to succeed in the 
task to which our mere earthly psycho- 
logists will probably always be inade- 
quate. Being outside humanity, they 
would have been able to get a clear 
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view of it, a feat impossible to our 
boldest geniuses who, like the philo- 
sopher-poet himself who created the 
idea of the super-man, have always 
been ‘human, all-too-human.’ Their 
own weaknesses intrude, and since the 
mind of man is an integration or 
nothing, and cannot be understood in 
fragments, these weaknesses are liable 
to mar the whole fabric of their 
thought. 

Fortunately, there is more than one 
type of knowledge, and our under- 
standing of human nature is not 
confined to what scientists can tell us. 
“You can either ride it, or you can 
overhaul it; but you can’t do both,” 
said some humorist when the bicycle 
was the latest new thing. It would be 
cynically unfair to the best psycholo- 
gists to press the comparison to the 
extreme, but, at least, if we have to 
remain incompletely analysed, we can 
still go on living and thinking. After 
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all, mind, like the bicycle, is made for 
action, and it seems possible that it can 
come nearest to understanding itself in 
action—whether in life, or, more freely 
and typically, in art. 

Even among psychiatrists, the most 
successful often seem to work on 
artistic lines rather than on scientific. 
It is a common gibe that those best able 
to help fellow human beings in mental 
or nervous troubles are often people of 
high-strung temperament, who hold in 
check by will and intelligence a 
potential instability in themselves— 
but sometimes, of course, lose the 
battle, since they take heavy risks. 
Such physicians work less by rule than 
by intuition, and the gibes thus seem 
to be misplaced, for their own hyper- 
sensitiveness is probably the measure 
of their capacity to understand and 
assist others. Formulz about the 
human mind are as little to the point 
in such cases as they were to Dostoieff- 
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sky, the epileptic, who passed beyond 
the psycho-analysts long before 
Psycho-analysis had been heard of. 

In this sense, the great writers are 
the master-workers in Psychology. It 
would be a rash psychologist who 
would be prepared to say that he 
understood more of human _ nature 
than did Shakespeare or Goethe or 
Dostoiefisky. Theirs is, of course, 
understanding of a different type, but 
perhaps more proper to its subject 
matter. And the reader, or watcher, or 
listener, learns by participation rather 
than by intellectual analysis, in the 
same way that the feeling in one’s 
muscles as one watches a bird, tells one 
something more satisfying about flight 
than does the laboratory dissection of 
a wing. 

Volumes have been written as to 
whether Hamlet was mad or not. If 
Hamlet were here now, it might be 
necessary to decide the question in a 
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practical manner. (An alienist has, in 
fact, recently written a volume to 
explain that he would have certified all 
Shakespeare’s tragic characters.) But, 
as it is, the question seems about as 
important as the older one—how many 
angels could dance upon the point of 
a needle. No one, I believe, has ever 
raised any question whether or not 
Hamlet is true to life. We understand 
him as we watch, or read, the play 
without knowing in the least whether 
he is mad or not, or what madness is, 
or whether it is definable. I have heard 
Hamlet’s character explained by a man 
of science as a case of ‘repressed 
ambition,’ but I doubt if anyone of 
average sensibility will find the ex- 
planation illuminating, or any explana- 
tion required. 

Characters like Hamlet are in the 
broad highway of life. It seems that 
almost everyone (whether certifiable or 
not) has in him a potential Hamlet, 
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just as he has a potential Faust, a 
Bovary, a Soames Forsyte, a Peter 
Pan, even a potential Christ. These 
are characters of the type that E. M. 
Forster describes as done ‘in the 
round,’ contrasting them with the 
Gamps and Micawbers done ‘in the 
flat.” One may carry the distinction a 
stage further back, and suspect that 
‘round ’ characters are those experi- 
enced from the inside, possible and 
incipient personalities of their creator, 
as also of most of his readers. They 
express traits and tendencies that the 
scientific psychologist has to take into 
account in his generalizations about 
human nature. 

Other ‘round’ characters begin 
where the psychologist’s generaliza- 
tions begin to fail. If one must have 
mental tests, it would not be a bad one 
to find out which among these ‘round’ 
characters, created by masters, the 
tested person was capable of appreciat- 
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ing. An important one would be 
Nikolay Stavrogin in The Possessed, 
the readers of which seem to be sharply 
divided into those who find him quite 
unintelligible, and those who are 
fascinated almost to the point of 
obsession and cannot imagine why he 
needs any more explanation than 
Hamlet. 

In this character, Dostoieffsky, in 
fact, approaches the baffling central 
mystery of the human mind—the 
rounding of consciousness upon itself. 
Nikolay is the man who watches 
himself at a double remove—not the 
mere self-dramatist like Madame 
Bovary, nor the mere self-critic like 
Hamlet, but another more remote 
cynical and deadly consciousness which 
itself watches the dramatist and the 
critic. Stultified thus, it is impossible 
for him to take himself seriously, or, 
in consequence, to take anything else 
seriously. He is incapable even of the 
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effort by which the ‘ introvert ’ some- 
times transforms himself into an 
‘extravert’ by clutching with de- 
liberately blind obstinacy at some 
‘As if ” philosophy —that tendency 
which perhaps accounts for the fact 
that, where brilliant men are not 
agnostics, they are frequently Roman 
Catholics; since, if one must accept 
some working hypothesis, the more 
complete and definite it is the better. 
But such a self-limitation is impossible 
to Stavrogin, though he tries spas- 
modically to give his world meaning 
by desperate perversities of conduct. 
Meanwhile, his distinction of person- 
ality fascinates everyone who meets 
him, so that they, at least, take him 
seriously and make him the centre of 
their ideals and ambitions, from the 
bustling revolutionary who sees him as 
Ivan the Tsarevitch, redeemer of 
Russia, to Darya Pavlovna, who 
merely wishes to mother him. In turn, 
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he disappoints them all, seeing what 
he is doing and unable to care. 

It is a dramatic fantasia on that 
achievement of consciousness in man 
which makes him unique among ani- 
mals, and which remains the free, 
dangerous, intractable element in 
human nature, rendering it impossible 
to treat men as machines and liable to 
falsify all the predictions of psycholo- 
gists. A psycho-analyst would have 
been at a loss with Nikolay Stavrogin, 
for there would have been nothing for 
him to bring to consciousness. The 
trouble was in the other direction. But 
smaller personalities may be equally 
baffling by grace of this faculty which 
has no master in the known universe. 
To take a crude instance, a man may 
lose his temper like an animal because 
he is provoked. He may, on the other 
hand, restrain it by exercising self- 
control. It may, on the contrary, occur 
to him to restrain it and he may decide 
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that it is not worth his while or that to 
show anger may serve his purpose. The 
possible twists in the maze of con- 
sciousness are endless and no psycho- 
logist is ever likely to find his way 
through them, however many trials and 
errors he may make. He may try to 
escape it, like Watson, by denying its 
existence, but few have the courage, or 
the blindness, for that counsel of 
despair. Yet the mere attempt to 
approach the problem directly brings 
a curious sense of weariness and 
repulsion—the intuition of futility. It 
is only the artist, edging towards the 
mystery, darting from tree to tree, 
catching glimpses instantly lost again, 
who can begin to show us something 
of our own uniqueness. 

Dostoieffsky’s is perhaps the most 
nearly direct assault ever made, or 
likely to be made, on this citadel of 
human nature; but more cunning 
artists have other modes of approach. 
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Pirandello deepens and exercises the 
subjective faculty by his tricks of 
technique. He places the audience 
itself, by means of plays within plays, 
by dual personalities and other devices, 
at the further remove from the outside 
world. It is an unwonted discipline 
which irritates many play-goers to the 
point of exasperation. His less sophis- 
ticated enemies dismiss the dramatist 
as ‘high-brow’; the more sophisti- 
cated ones call him a_ charlatan. 
Pirandello himself rejoices in all his 
critics in a play devoted to them, well 
aware that only something vital makes 
people as angry as all that. 
Pirandello’s method seems, none the 
less, dangerously near the edge of what 
is possible in this direction. The more 
typical imaginative writer, looking 
inward, naturally uses symbolism. 
Even Dostoiefisky calls up demons and 
doubles for Stavrogin and Ivan Kara- 
mazov, though these appallingly lucid 
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individuals are always well aware that 
any phantoms they may see are their 
own hallucinations, and have no out- 
side existence. It is only a step from 
this to the dramatization of the powers 
and aspects of the mind such as were 
common in medieval poetry and 
drama. 

It seems doubtful whether Freud 
would be flattered to be called a spoilt 
artist. But if his system had been cast 
aS a romance or a fantastic play, it 
might have been interesting, moving, 
perhaps even beautiful. It would also 
have been harmless, since no one 
would have tried to act upon it literally. 
The psycho-analytic version of human 
nature is intensely dramatic, with its 
imprisoned complexes, its rebellious 
Libido, its stern Censor, its bewildered 
and frustrated Ego. It isa construction 
comparable to Bunyan’s Holy War, 
in which King Shaddai and Prince 
Diabolus fight for the town of Man- 
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soul, with its Mayor, Understanding, 
and its Recorder, Conscience. Pro- 
bably its relation to truth is similar in 
kind. 

This dramatic quality has certainly 
been one factor in the popularity of 
Freudian theory. Another has been 
the literary quality of Freud’s books, 
most of which are readable to a degree 
rare in scientific writings. There is 
poetic imagination even in many of the 
phrases : 

“Now when a child grows up and 
finds that he is destined to remain a 
child for ever and that he can never do 
without protection against unknown 
and mighty powers... .”” 

“The normal man is not only far 
more immoral than he believes, but 
also far more moral than he has any 
idea of.’” 

Freud has even analysed a romance, 

«The Future of an illusion. 
®* The Ego and the Id. 
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not, as do many of his disciples, in the 
hope of discovering the personality of 
the author, but allegorizing in his own 
terms the story of the characters itself 
—an odd enterprise for a scientist. If 
he were ever to undertake an imagina- 
tive work, which is not, after all, so 
great a step from creative criticism, 
literature might be enriched from an 
unexpected source. 

But whether a Shakespeare, a 
Pirandello, or a Freud, the artist gives 
one man’s experience, and those for 
whom it has meaning recognize and 
share it. Apart from accidents of 
technical skill, the greater the capacity 
for experience, the greater the artist. 
He is what one might call an ° inclu- 
sive ’ man, like the successful psycho- 
logical healer, and can help others 
because, in the literal sense of the word, 
he comprehends them, as the whole 
contains the part. If he uses artistic 
form, that gives him a subtler power of 
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qualification which becomes more im- 
portant in painting and sculpture, and 
especially in music, than in literature. 
Many people were given a new concep- 
tion of Jesus by looking at Epstein’s 
statue, receiving it not only from the 
austerity of the face and attitude, but 
from the composition as a whole. The 
experience expressed in a Beethoven 
sonata can only be _ inadequately 
interpreted in words by means of a 
distant symbolism by those capable of 
receiving’ it. 

This element in art makes of it some- 
thing fundamentally other than science. 
Ina passage in The Strange Necessity, 
Rebecca West seems to take literature 
as a kind of advanced Behaviorism 
where, since the experiments cannot be 
performed on men, they are performed 
on dummies of the imagination. She 
believes the feelings of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with which a man reads 
a novel or a poem representing human 
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beings enacting life “‘is due to a con- 
viction that the representation of it is 
or is not parallel to what occurs in real 
life ’’ and compares them to his feeling 
“when shown a drawing of a human 
figure that is or is not ‘out of draw- 
ing.’” If this were the whole truth, we 
should have to regard art as little more 
than a slipshod form of science. But it 
hardly covers the fact that the most 
impressive paintings and statues often 
show figures to make an anatomical 
expert tear his hair, that Browning 
and Henry James make their characters 
say things that no human being could 
conceivably utter; that David 
Garnett’s lovely fantasy turns on an 
episode that (as in the Frenchman’s 
final criticism) is “physiologiquement 
impossible”; music can hardly be 
brought under it. 

The artist’s comment on his facts— 
often an emotional rather than a 
rational comment—may be more vital 
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than the facts themselves. The action 
of his own mind and not merely the 
activities he displays is the source of 
esthetic satisfaction. He makes a 
strength of what is the scientist’s weak- 
ness—his own individuality. His 
appreciators are those who feel, or can 
be brought to feel, about his subject 
matter as he himself felt about it. ‘And 
the fact of their so feeling is the im- 
portant one in an esthetic experience. 
The nature of the enlightenment given 
by art seems to be not specifically in- 
tellectual understanding (though that 
may be present), but that sense of 
spiritual purification which, in its most 
poignant form, in tragedy, Aristotle 
called “katharsis,” showing that even 
the master-systematizer could not put it 
into logical terms. Mind, rejoicing in 
its own activity, finds that the devas- 
tating figure of Nikolay Stavrogin is 
not only comprehensible, but is a fine 
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thing, and that it is magnificent that 
he should exist; and that Pirandello’s 
self-torturers are, after all, the least 
futile of created beings. 
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MEANWHILE Sisyphus continues un- 
dauntedly to labour up the hill and 
Miinchausen to tug hopefully at his 
queue. Yet many even among the 
Scientists are not quite comfortable 
about this youngest of the sciences. 

J. B.S. Haldane, who may, perhaps, 
if anyone, be taken as typical of the 
modern scientific outlook, does not 
believe that Psychology can at present 
rank as a science, though he thinks that 
it will so rank some day, when Physi- 
ology and Chemistry have sufficiently 
prepared the way.’ To him, it is merely 
a question of increasing’ complexity 
and not of any impracticability in the 
subject matter. It would be helpful if 
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he, or some other, equipped for the 
work, would consider also the question 
whether our psychological theorists are 
not only trying to go further than their 
present knowledge warrants, but 
further than knowledge ever can 
warrant. 

Such an abstruse question might be 
supposed hardly to concern the un- 
scientific outsider, who is apt to feel as 
he looks at the theses of the various 
psychological schools, like the jury at 
the trial of the Knave of Hearts, quite 
uncertain whether the word should be 
“important ” or “unimportant.” It is 
just this point that Psychology can be, 
and is, so summarily applied to life 
that gives the matter at least a local 
urgency. Our bright young people 
come along, asking, like the graduate 
of the Lohengrin University, Texas, in 
Edith Wharton’s novel The Children, 
“Can you give me, for instance, any 
sort of assurance that Astorre and 
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Beatrice have ever been properly 
psycho-analysed and that their studies 
and games have been selected with a 
view to their particular moral, alimen- 
tary, dental, and glandular heredity ? 
Games, for instance, should be quite 
as carefully supervised as studies. . .”’ 
Some of us who, in the Dark Ages, 
selected our own games (and blood- 
thirsty enough they were, too, some- 
times) still feel a little sympathy for 
Astorre and Beatrice, and would like 
to be sure that, if they must suffer, it 
is not in a cause that will be forgotten 
to-morrow. 

The verdict, since we cannot decide 
for ourselves, seems to be: ‘ Wanted 
—a Philosopher ’—one who will mark 
out the bounds of Psychology, as Kant 
marked out those of Metaphysics, when 
he made it unnecessary to speculate 
any further about such problems as 
those of Infinity, the First Cause and 
others to which human reason is in- 
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applicable, but on which so much 
ingenuity had before his time been 
expended. 

As one glances over the labours of 
psychologists and notes their difficul- 
ties and contradictions, it becomes 
impossible not to suspect that the 
Nature of Consciousness may be found 
to be thus outside the bounds. And, 
with it, might possibly be carried that 
question of the freedom of choice, 
which so exercises the minds of most 
children, as well as those of adults of 
the kind that never quite grow up, but 
become instead artists, scientists or 
philosophers. Can I choose what I will 
do, or not? Is my very choice 
predetermined by my moral, alimen- 
tary, dental, and glandular heredity, 
or (if one prefers Watson’s view) by 
my upbringing? If it could ever be 
shown conclusively that this problem 
was scientifically irrelevant, we might 
get on better with the soluble prob- 
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lems. Whether, again, the definition of 
the ideal man would still be found re- 
maining among these soluble problems 
is another point for our philosopher 
to determine. And, in doing this, he 
would decide whether there could ever 
be such a thing as a science of morals. 

Nor would this process be a mere 
physical amputation of so much area 
cut off from what can be definitely 
known. Its removal would modify the 
remaining dominions of Psychology, 
as ceded territory alters the whole 
economy of a state. If it implied less 
certainty, less inducement to try to cut 
to pattern the minds and lives of other 
people than some psychologists show 
at present, this might not be a serious 
loss. It is pleasant and satisfactory to 
know, but merely to think one knows 
is apt to lead to less happy results. 
Science has, in general, the air of 
becoming less and less nearly exact as it 
mounts higher. When it reaches man’s 
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higher faculties, there may be found 
to be a debatable ground where 
intellect gradually gives place to 
action as the only available means to 
understanding. 
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Hanno, or the Future o: Exploration ° . ‘ . 22 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Narcissus,an Anatomy of Clothes. Gerald Heard. ; » 9 
Perseus, of Dragons. H. F. Scott Stokes , ‘ < » re 
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TO-DAY AND TO-M@RROW 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Vicisti, Galilee? or Religion in Eng- 
land. By EDWARD B. POWLEY. 
“One of the best in the series, a book to 
be read, thought over, and discussed by all 
Christians.’’—Guardian. 


Columbia, or the Future of Canada. By 
GEORGE GODWIN, author of ‘ Cain’. 

‘‘ Deserves grave study.’’—Evening Standard. 
Achates, or the Future of Canada in 
the Empire. By W. Eric Harris. 

An answer to Columbia. 
Eurydice, or the Nature of Opera. By 
DYNELEY HUSSEY, author of ‘““Mozart’’. 
“He is to be congratulated.’’—Saturday 
Review. ‘ Shows immense skill.’’—Everyman. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Pons Asinorum, or the Future of Non- 
sense, By GEORGE EDINGER and 
E. J. C. NEEP. 
A delicious book, full of its subject. 
Democritus, or the Future of Laughter. 
By GERALD GOULD. 


The well-known humorous writer ranges 
over a wide field. 


The World, the Flesh, and the Devil. 
By J. D. BERNAL. 
One of the most amazing prophecies in the 
series, as startling as Daedalus itself. 
Halcyon, or the Future of Monogamy. 
By VERA BRITTAIN. 
Scathing, witty, original, and constructive. 
Sisyphus, or the Limits of Psychology. 
By M. JAEGER. 
Isis, or the Future of Oxford. By 
W. J. DIpPLock. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


‘“‘An entertaining series of vivacious and stimu- 
lating studies of modern tendenctes,’’—TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


VOLUMES READY 


Daedalus, or Science and the Future. 
By Jj. B. S. HALDANE, Reader in 
Biochemistry, University of Cambridge. 
Eighth impression. 


“A fascinating and daring little book.” 
—Westminster Gazette. ‘‘ The essay is brilliant, 
sparkling with wit and _ 0bristling with 
challenges.”’—British Medical Journal. 

‘‘ Predicts the most startling changes.’’— 
Morning Post. 


Icarus, or the Future of Science. By 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. Fourth 
impression. 

‘“Utter pessimism.’’— Observer. ‘* Mr 
Russell refuses to believe that the progress 
of Science must be a boon to mankind.’’— 
Morning Post. ‘‘A stimulating book, that 


leaves one not at all discouraged.’’—Dazly 
Heraid. 


What I Believe. By BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
F.R.S. Fourth impression. 


One of the most brilliant and thought- 
stimulating little books I have read—a better 
book even than Icarus.’’—Nation, ‘‘ Simply 
and brilliantly written.’’— Nature. ‘‘In 
stabbing sentences he punctures the bubble of 
cruelty, envy, narrowness, and ill-will which 
those in authority call their morals.’’—New 
Leader. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Callinicus, a Defence of Chemical War- 
fare. By J. B. S. HALDANE. Second 
wmpression. 

‘“‘Mr Haldane’s brilliant study.’’—Times 
Leading Article. ‘‘ A book to be read by every 
intelligent adult.”’—-Speciator. ‘‘ This brilliant 
little monograph.’’—Datly News. 


Tantalus, or the Future of Man. By 
F. C. S. SCHILLER, D.Sc., Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Second 
ampression. 

“They are all (Daedalus, Icarus, and 
Tantalus) brilliantly clever, and they supple- 
ment or correct one another.’’—-Dean Inge, 
in Morning Post. ‘‘Immensely valuable and 
infinitely readable.’”’—Daily News. “* The 
book of the week.’’—Spectator. 


Cassandra, or the Future of the British 
Empire. By F. C. S. SCHILLER, D.Sc. 


Second impression. 

“We commend it to the complacent of all 
parties.’’—Saturday Review. ‘‘ The book is 
small, but very, very weighty; brilliantly 
written, it ought to be read by all shades of 
politicians and students of politics.’’—York- 
shive Post. ‘‘ Yet another addition to that 
bright constellation of pamphlets.’’—Spectator. 


Quo Vadimus ? Glimpses of the Future. 
By E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBE, D.Sc. 
Second impression. 

‘A wonderful vision of the future. A book 
that will be talked about.’’—Daily Graphic. 
‘‘ A remarkable contribution to a remarkable 
series.’’——Manchester Dispatch. ‘‘ Interesting 
and singularly plausible.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Thrasymachus, the Future of Morals. 
By C. E. M. Joap. Third impression. 


‘* His provocative book.’’ — Graphic. 
‘Written in a style of deliberate brilliance.”’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. ‘* As outspoken 
and unequivocal a contribution as could well 
be imagined. Even those readers who dissent 
will be forced to recognize the admirable 
clarity with which he states his case. A book 
that will startle.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Lysistrata, or Woman’s Future and 
Future Woman. By ANTHONY M. 
Lupovici, author of ‘“‘ A Defence of 


Aristocracy ’’, etc. Second twmpression. 

‘A stimulating book. Volumes would be 
needed to deal, in the fulness his work pro- 
vokes, with all the problems raised.’’—Sunday 
Times. ‘‘ Pro-feminine but anti-feministic.”’ 
—Scotsman. “Full of brilliant common- 
sense.’’—Observer. 


Hypatia, or Woman and Knowledge. By 
Mrs BERTRAND RUSSELL. With a 
frontispiece. Third impression. 


An answer to Lysistrata. ‘‘ A passionate 
vindication of the rights of woman.’’— 
Manchester Guardian. ‘‘Says a number of 


things that sensible women have been wanting 
publicly said for a long time.’’—Daily Herald, 


Hephaestus, the Soul of the Machine. 


By E. E. FouRNIER D’ALBE, D.Sc. 


‘‘A worthy contribution to this interesting 
series. A delightful and thought-provoking 
essay.””—Birmingham Post. ‘‘There is a 
special pleasure in meeting with a book like 
Hephaestus. The author has the merit of really 
understanding what he is talking about.” 
—Engineering. ““An exceedingly clever 
defence of machinery.”’—Architects’ Journal. 


ea 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


The Conquest of Cancer. By H. W. S. 
WRIGHT, M.S., F.R.C.S. Introduction by 


F. G. CROOKSHANK, M.D. 

‘‘Eminently suitable for general reading. 
The problem is fairly and lucidly presented. 
One merit of Mr Wright’s plan is that he tells 
people what, in his judgment, they can best 
do, here and now.’’—From the Introduction, 


Prometheus, or Biology and the Ad- 
vancement of Man. By H.S. JENNINGS, 
Professor of Zoology, Johns Hopkins 


University. Second impression. 

‘* This volume is one of the most remarkable 
that has yet appeared in this series. Certainly 
the information it contains will be new to most 
educated laymen. It is essentially a discussion 
of . . . heredity and environment, and it 
clearly establishes the fact that the current 
use of these terms has no scientific justifica- 
tion.’’—Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘ An 
exceedingly brilliant book.’’—New Leader. 


Galatea, or the Future of Darwinism. 


By W. RUSSELL BRAIN. 

‘*A brilliant exposition of the present 
position of the evolutionary hypothesis; he 
writes clearly and temperately.’’—Guardtian, 
‘‘Should prove invaluable. <A stimulating 
and well-written essay.’’—Litevary Gutde. 
‘His destructive criticism of the materialist 
and mechanist philosophy, biology, and 
physics is superb.”’—G.Kk.’s Weekly. 


Automaton, or the Future of the Mech- 

anical Man. By H. STAFFORD HATFIELD. 

“It is impossible to do serious justice to 

his volume on the ‘Chemical Robot’ in a 

brief review. It calls for a monumental work 
of opposition.’’—Daily Herald. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Narcissus : an Anatomy of Clothes. By 
GERALD HEARD. With 1g illustrations. 


Second impression. 

“A most suggestive book.’’—Nation. 
“Irresistible. Reading it is like a switchback 
journey. Starting from prehistoric times we 
rocket down the ages.’’—Daily News. 
‘‘ Interesting, provocative, and entertaining.’’ 


—Queen, 


Thamyris, or Is There a Future for 
Poetry ? By R. C. TREVELYAN. 


“* Learned, sensible, and very well-written.”’ 
—Affable Hawk, in New Statesman. ‘‘ Very 
suggestive.”’—J. C. Squire, in Observer. 
‘‘A very charming piece of work, I agree 
with all, or at any rate, almost all its con- 
clusions.’’— J. St. Loe Strachey, in Spectator. 


Proteus, or the Future of Intelligence. 
By VERNON LEE, author of “‘ Satan the 


Waster ’’, etc. 

‘“We should like to follow the author’s 
suggestions as to the effect of intelligence on 
the future of Ethics, Aesthetics, and Manners. 
Her book is profoundly stimulating and should 
be read by everyone.’’—Outlook. ‘‘ A concise, 
suggestive piece of work.’’—Saturday Review. 


Timotheus, the Future of the Theatre. 
By Bonamy DoBREE, author of ‘‘Restor- 
ation Drama,”’’ etc. 

‘‘A witty, mischievous little book, to be 
read with delight.’’—Times Literary Supple- 
ment, ‘‘ This is a delightfully witty book.’’ 
—Scotsman. ‘‘In a subtly satirical vein he 
visualizes various kinds of theatres in 200 years’ 
time. His gay little book makes delightful 
reading.’’—Nation. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


The Dance of Civa, or Life’s Unity and 


Rhythm. By CoLitum. 
** It has substance and thought in it. The 
author is very much alive and responsive to 


the movements of to-day.’’—Spectator. “A 
very interesting account of the work of Sir 
Jagadis Bose.’’—Oxford Magazine. ‘* Has 


caught the spirit of the Eastern conception of 
world movements.’’—Calcutta Statesman. 


Wireless Possibilities. By Professor 
A.M. Low. With 4 diagrams. 


‘““ As might be expected from an inventor 
who is always so fresh, he has many inter- 
esting things to say.’’—Evening Standard. 
‘‘The mantle of Blake has fallen upon the 
physicists. To them we look for visions, and 
we find them in this book.’’—New Statesman. 


Perseus: of Dragons. By H. F. Scott 


STOKES. With 2 illustrations. 

‘‘ A diverting little book, chock-full of ideas. 
Mr Stokes’ dragon-lore is both quaint and 
various.’’—Morning Post. ‘‘ Very amusingly 
written, and a mine of curious knowledge for 
which the discerning reader will find many 
uses.’’—-Glasgow Herald. 


Lycurgus, or the Future of Law. By 
E.S. P. HAYNES, author of “‘ Concerning 


Solicitors ’’, etc. 

‘‘An interesting and concisely written book.’’ 
—Yorkshive Post. ‘‘ He roundly declares that 
English criminal law is a blend of barbaric 
violence, medieval prejudices and modern 
fallacies. ... A humane and conscientious 
investigation.’’—T.P.’s Weekly. ‘‘ A thought- 
ful book—deserves careful reading.’’—Law 


Times. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Euterpe, or the Future of Art. By 
LIONEL R. McCotvin, author of “‘ The 
Theory of Book-Selection.”’ 

‘** Discusses briefly, but very suggestively, 
the problem of the future of art in relation to 
the public.’’-—Saturday Review. ‘‘ Another 
indictment of machinery as a soul]-destroyer 
. .. Mr Colvin has the courage to suggest 


solutions.’’—Westminster Gazette. ‘‘ This is 
altogether a much-needed  book,’’—New 
Leader. 


Pegasus, or Problems of ‘Transport. 
By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER, author of 
‘* The Reformation of War,” etc. With 
8 Plates. 


‘‘ The foremost military prophet of the day 
propounds a solution for industrial and 
unemployment problems. It is a bold essay 

. . and calls for the attention of all con- 
cerned with imperial problems.’’—Daily 
Telegraph, ‘* Practical, timely, very inter- 
esting and very important.’’-—J. St. Loe 
Strachey, in Spectator. 


Atlantis, or America and the Future. 
By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER. 


‘*‘ Candid and caustic.’’—Observer. ‘‘ Many 
hard things have been said about America, 
but few quite so bitter and caustic as these.’’ 
—Daily Sketch. ‘‘ He can conjure up possi- 
bilities of a new Atlantis.’’—Clarion. 


Midas, or the United States and the 
Future. By C. H. BRETHERTON, author 
of ‘‘ The Real Ireland,”’ etc. | 

A companion volume to Atlantis. ‘' Full of 
astute observations and acute reflections ... 
this wise and witty pamphlet, a provocation 
to the thought that is creative.’’—Morning 
Post. ‘‘A punch in every paragraph. One 
could hardly ask for more ‘meat ’.’’-—Spectator. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Nuntius, or Advertising and its Future. 


By GILBERT RUSSELL. 

‘‘ Expresses the philosophy of advertising 
concisely and well.’’—Observer. ‘‘ It is doubt- 
ful if a more straightforward exposition of 
the part advertising plays in our public and 
private life has been written.’’—Manchester 
Guardian. 

Birth Control and the State: a Plea 


and a Forecast. By C. P. BLACKER, 


M.C., M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

*‘ A very careful summary.’’—Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘‘ A temperate and scholarly 
survey of the arguments for and against the 
encouragement of the practice of birth control.’”’ 
—Lancet. ‘‘He writes lucidly, moderately, 
and from wide knowledge; his book un- 
doubtedly gives a better understanding of the 
subject than any other brief account we know. 
It also suggests a policy.’’—Saturday Review. 


Ouroboros, or the Mechanical Extension 


of Mankind. By GARET GARRETT. 

‘This brilliant and provoking little book.”’ 
—Observer. ‘‘A significant and thoughtful 
essay, Calculated in parts to make our flesh 
creep.”’—Spectator. ‘‘ A brilliant writer, Mr 
Garrett is a remarkable man. He explains 
something of the enormous change the machine 
has made in life.”’-—Datly Express. 


Artifex, or the Future of Craftsmanship. 
By JOHN GLOAG, author of ‘“ Time, 


Taste, and Furniture.”’ 

‘“*An able and interesting summary of the 
history of craftsmanship in the past, a direct 
criticism of the present, and at the end his 
hopes for the future. Mr Gloag’s real con- 
tribution to the future of craftsmanship is 
his discussion of the uses of machinery.”’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Plato’s American Republic. By J. 


DouGLas WoopruFF. Fifth impression. 
““Uses the form of the Socratic dialogue 
with devastating success. A gently malicious 
wit sparkles in every page.’’—Sunday Times. 
*‘ Having deliberately set himself an almost 
impossible task, has succeeded beyond belief.’’ 
—Saturday Review. ‘‘ Quite the liveliest 
even of this spirited series .’’—Observer. 
Orpheus, or the Music of the Future. By 
W. J. TuRNER, author of “ Music and 


Life.”” Second impression. 

‘“*A book on music that we can read not 
merely once, but twice or thrice. Mr Turner 
has given us some of the finest thinking upon 
Beethoven that I have ever met with. 
Ernest Newman in Sunday Times. “A 
brilliant essay in contemporary philosophy.’’ 
—Outlook. “ The fruit ot real knowledge and 
understanding.’’—New Statesman. 


Terpander, or Music and the Future. By 


E. J. DENT, author of “‘“Mozart’s Operas.’” 
“In Orpheus Mr Turner made a brilliant 
voyage in search of first principles. Mr Dent’s 
book is a skilful review of the development of 
music. It is the most succinct and stimulating 
essay on music I have found... .’’—Musical 
News. ‘‘ Remarkably able and stimulating.’’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘ There is hardly 
another critic alive who could sum up contem- 
porary tendencies so neatly.’’—Spectator. 


Sibylla, or the Revival of Prophecy. By 
C. A. Mace, University of St. Andrew’s. 


““An entertaining and instructive pamph- 
let.’-—-Morning Post. ‘‘ Places a nightinare 
before us very ably and wittily.’”-—S+pectator. 
“‘ Passages in it are excellent satire, but on 
the whole Mr Mace’s speculations may be 
taken as a trustworthy guide ... to modern 
scientific thought.’’—Birmingham Post. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Lucullus, or the Food of the Future. By 
OLGA HARTLEY and Mrs C. F. LEYEL, 
authors of ‘‘The Gentle Art of Cookery.”’ 


‘‘ This is a clever and witty little volume 
in an entertaining series, and it makes en- 
chanting reading.’’—Times Literary Supple- 
ment. ‘‘Opens with a brilliant picture of 
modern man, living in a vacuum-cleaned, 
steam-heated, credit-furnished suburban man- 
sion ‘ with a wolf in the basement ’—the wolf 
of hunger. This banquet of epigrams.’’— 
Spectator. 

Procrustes, or the Future of English 
Education. By M. ALDERTON PINK. 

“‘ Undoubtedly he makes out a very good 
case.”’—Daily Hevaild, ‘““This interesting 
addition to the series.’’—Times Educational 
Supplement. ‘‘ Intends to be challenging and 
succeeds in being so. All fit readers will find 
it stimulating.’’—Northern Echo. 


The Future of Futurism, By JOHN 
RODKER, 

“Mr Rodker is up-to-the-minute, and he 
has accomplished a considerable feat in writing 
on such a vague subject, 92 extremely inter- 
esting pages.’’—T. S. Eliot, in Nation. ‘‘ There 
are a good many things in this book which 
are of interest.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 


Pomona, or the Future of English. By 
BASIL DE SELINCOURT, author of ‘‘ The 


English Secret,”’ etc. 
“The future of English is discussed fully 


and with fascinating interest.’’—Morning 
Post. ‘‘ Full of wise thoughts and happy 
words.’’—Times Literary Supplement. ‘“ His 
later pages must stir the blood of any man 
who loves his country and her poetry.’’—/J. C. 
Squire, in Observer. ‘‘ His finely-conceived 
essay.’’—Manchester Guardian, 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Balbus, or the Future of Architecture. 
By CHRISTIAN BARMAN. 

“‘ A really brilliant addition to this already 
distinguished series. The reading of Balbus 
will give much data for intelligent prophecy, 
and incidentally, an hour or so of excellent 


entertainment.’’—Spectator. ‘‘ Most readable 
and reasonable. We can recommend it 
warmly.’’—New Statesman. ‘‘ This intriguing 


little book.’’—Connoisseur. 
Apella, or the Future of the Jews. By 


A QUARTERLY REVIEWER. 

‘* Cogent, because of brevity and a magni- 
ficent prose style, this book wins our quiet 
praise. It is a fine pamphlet, adding to the 
value of the series, and should not be missed,”’ 
—S+pectator. ‘‘A notable addition to this 
excellent series. His arguments are a provoca- 
tion to fruitful thinking.’’—Morning Post. 


Lars Porsena, or the Future of Swearing 
and Improper Language. By ROBERT 


GRAVES. Fourth impression. 

‘Goes uncommonly well, and deserves 
to.’’—Observer. ‘‘ Not for squeamish readers.’’ 
—Spectator. ‘‘ No more amusingly unexpected 
contribution has been made to this series. 
A deliciously ironical affair.’’—Bystander. 
‘His highly entertaining essay is as full as 
the current standard of printers and police 
will allow.’’—New Statesman. ‘‘ Humour and 
style are beyond criticism.’’—Irish Statesman. 

Mrs Fisher, or the Future of Humour. 
By ROBERT GRAVES, author of ‘ Lars 
Porsena’, etc. Second Impression. 

‘** Altogether it is very amusing.’’—Datly Matl. 
‘‘ Few volumes in this celebrated series have 
enjoyed a more deserved success than should 
be achieved by Mrs Fisher. The wit and 
daring of Lars Porsena soon took it to a fourth 
impression. Myrs Fisher is even better.’’— 
Daily Express. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Socrates, or the Emancipation of Man- 
kind. By H. F. CARLILL. 


** Devotes a specially lively section to the 
herd instinct.’’—Times. ‘‘ Clearly, and with 
a balance that is almost Aristotelian, he 
reveals what modern psychology is going to 
accomplish.’’—New Statesman. ‘“‘ One of the 
most brilliant and important of a remarkable 
series,’’—Westminster Gazette. 

Delphos, or the Future of International 
Language. By E. SyLviA PANKHURST. 

‘‘Equal to anything yet produced in this 
brilliant series. Miss Pankhurst states very 
clearly what all thinking people must soon 
come to believe, that an international language 
would be one of the greatest assets of civiliza- 
tion.’’—Spectator. ‘‘ A most readable book, 
full of enthusiasm, an important contribution 
to this subject.’’—International Language. 


Gallio, or the Tyranny of Science. By 
J. W. N. SuLzrivan, author of “A 


History of Mathematics.”’ 

‘* So packed with ideas that it is not possible 
to give any adequate résumé of its contents.’’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. ‘*‘ His remark- 
able monograph, his devastating summary of 
materialism, this pocket Novum Organum,”’— 
Spectator, ‘‘ Possesses a real distinction of 
thought and manner. It must be read.’’— 
New Statesman. 

Apollonius, or the Future of Psychical 
Research. By E. N. BENNETT, author 


of ‘‘ Problems of Village Life ’’, etc. 
‘“‘A sane, temperate and suggestive survey 
of a field of inquiry which is slowly but surely 
pushing to the front.’’—Times Literary Supple- 
ment, ‘‘ His exposition of the case for psychic 
research is lucid and interesting.’’—Scotsman. 
** Displays the right temper, admirably con- 
ceived, skilfully executed.’’—Liverpool Post. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Aeolus, or the Future of the Flying 
Machine. By OLIVER STEWART. 

““ Both his wit and his expertness save him 
from the nonsensical-fantastic. There is 
nothing vague or sloppy in these imaginative 
forecasts.’’—Daily News. ‘‘ He is to be con- 
gratulated. His book is small, but it is so 
delightfully funny that it is well worth the 
price, and there really are sensible ideas 
behind the jesting.’’—Aeroplane. 

Stentor, or the Press of To-day and 
To-Morrow. By DAviD OCKHAM. 

‘“‘A valuable and exceedingly interesting 
commentary on a vital phase of modern de- 
velopment.’’—Datly Herald. ‘‘ Vigorous and 
well-written, eminently readable.’’—Yorkshire 
Post. ‘‘He has said what one expects any 
sensible person to say about the ‘ trustifica- 
tion of the Press ’.’’—Spectator. 

Rusticus, or the Future of the Country- 


side. By MARTIN S. BRIGGS, F.R.I.B.A. 

‘‘Few of the 50 volumes, provocative and 
brilliant as most of them have been, capture 
our imagination as does this one.’’—Dazly 
Telegraph. ‘‘ The historical part is as brilliant 
a piece of packed writing as could be desired.’’ 
—Daily Heraid. ‘‘ Servesanationalend. The 
book is in essence a pamphlet, though it has 
the form and charm of a book.’’—S/fectator. 


Janus, or the Conquest of War. By 
WILLIAM MCDOUGALL, M.B., F.R.S. 

‘* Among all the booklets of this brilliant 
series, none, I think, is so weighty and im- 
pressive as this. It contains thrice as much 
matter as the other volumes, and is profoundly 
serious.’’—Dean Inge, in Evening Standavd. 
‘““A deeply interesting and fair-minded study 
of the causes of war and the possibilities of 
their prevention. Every word is sound,’’— 
Spectator. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Vulcan, or the Future of Labour. By 


CECIL CHISHOLM. 

“Of absorbing interest.’’—Daitly Herald. 
‘““No one, perhaps, has ever held the balance 
so nicely between technicalities and flights of 
fancy, as the author of this excellent book 


in a brilliant series. Between its covers 
knowledge and vision are pressed down and 
brimming over.’’—Spectator. 


Hymen, or the Future of Marriage. By 


NORMAN HAIRE. Third impression. 

‘‘ Has something serious to say, something 
that may be of value, Dr Haire is, fortunate- 
ly, as lucid as he is bold.’’—Saturday Review. 
“An electrifying addition to the series.’’ 
Sphere. ‘‘ Not cheerful reading. Yet in 
spite of this we feel that the book repays 
perusal.’’—Speciator. ‘‘ A very good book, 
brilliant, arresting.’’—Sunday Worker. 


The Next Chapter: the War against 


the Moon. By ANDRE MAUROIS. 

‘“‘This delicate and delightful phantasy 
presented with consummate art.’’—Spectator. 
‘““Short but witheringly sarcastic.’’—Fveld. 
‘“‘Admirably parodies the melancholy and 
superior tone of a history-book. . . .’’—-Times 
Literary Supplement. ‘‘ A delicious. skit 
on the newspaper ‘stunt’, and a whole- 
some satire on some of the abiding weaknesses 
of mankind.’’——Datly Telegraph. 

Archon, or the Future of Government. 
By HAMILTON FYFE. 


“Well written and abounds in epigram. 
This is a brave and sincere book.’’—Economic 


Review. ‘‘ As stern a critic of our present 
Party system as any Tory could be.’’—H. W. 
Nevinson, in Datly Herald. ‘‘ A brochure 


that thinking people will discuss.’’—S+peciator. 
““A timely exposure of the hypocrisy of 
politics.’’——Harold Cox, in Sunday Times. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Scheherazade, or the Future of the 


English Novel. By JOHN CARRUTHERS. 
“‘An entertaining and stimulating book 
which no novel-reader should fail to study.’’— 
Osbert Sitwell, in Daily Mirror. ‘‘ A brilliant 
essay and, I think, a true one. It deserves 
the attention of all in any way interested 
critically in the novel.’’—Geoffry West, in 
Daily Herald. 
Iconoclastes, or the Future of Shakes- 


peare. By HUBERT GRIFFITH. 

“To my disappointment I found myself 
in complete agreement with nearly all its 
author’s arguments. There is much that 
is vital and arresting in what he has to say.” 
—Nigel Playfair,in Evening Standard. ‘‘ With 
much that Mr Griffith says I entirely agree.’’ 
—Saturday Review. 

Caledonia, or the Future of the Scots. 


By G. M. Tuomson, Second impression. 
** Not since the late T. W. H. Crosland has 
anything like so amazing an indictment of 
Scotland appeared.’’—Westminster Gazette. 
‘* It is relentless and terrible in its exposure 
of the realities that underlie the myth of the 


‘canny Scot’. I have found scarcely an 
exaggeration in the whole of this brilliant 
book.’’—Ivish Statesman. ‘‘ As a piece of 


incisive writing and powerful, though re- 
strained, invective, Caledomia is specially 
notable. >__ Spectator. 

Albyn, or Scotland and the Future. By 
C. M. GRIEVE, author of ‘ Contemporary 
Scottish Studies,’ etc. 

‘‘ A vigorous answer, explicit and implicit, 
to Caledonia, tracing behind the _ scenes 
the development of a real] Scottish renascence. 
Contains stuff for thought.’’—S~pectator. 
‘‘The book of a man genuinely concerned 
about the future.’’—Glasgow News. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Bacchus, or the Future of Wine. By 


P. MORTON SHAND. 

‘‘Very sound sense.’’—Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘A learned and amusingly 
written book on _ wine.’’—Daily Express. 
‘‘ An entrancing little volume, prognosticat- 
ing the future of wine and wine-drinking, 
from a social, commercial, and more especially 
a vinous point of view.’’—Brewer and Wine 
Merchant. 

Hermes, or the Future of Chemistry. 


By T. W. JoneEs, B.Sc., F.C.S. 

“Tells us briefly, yet with brilliant clarity, 
what Chemistry is doing to-day, and what its 
achievements are likely to be in the future.’’ 
—Morning Post. ‘‘ A complete and readable 
survey of the chemical developments of to- 
day, making special reference to bio-chemistry, 
synthetic fuels, and catalysts.’’—Manchester 
Guardian, 

Archimedes, or the Future of Physics. 


By L. L. WuyTe. 

‘“‘If the notion fof asymmetrical time] can 
be successfully applied to physics itself, the 
universal science will be born. That some 
great synthesis is on the way seems clear. 
One of the most suggestive accounts of it 
may be found in this fascinating volume,’’— 
Times Literary Supplement. ‘ This book will 
be an inspiration. The writer is a clear and 
fearless thinker.’’—Discovery. 


Atalanta, or the Future of Sport. By 


G. S. SANDILANDS. 

“‘His provocative and most interesting 
book.’’—Datly Herald. ‘‘ A candid and out- 
spoken personage with a talent for pungency 
in epigram. He covers the whole field.’’— 
Sheffield Telegraph. ‘‘ Points out some of 
the pinnacles of unreason climbed by those 
trying to separate amateur from professional.’’ 
— Manchester Guardian, 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Lares et Penates, or the Home of the 


Future. By H. J. BIRNSTINGL. 

“Indicating vividly what may lie ahead if 
we allow our worship of the American ideal 
of industrial output for its own sake to pro- 
ceed undirected.’’—Country Life. ‘‘ A piquant 
study of the labour-saving houses of the 
future.”—T.P.’s Weekly. ‘‘ Draws an appal- 
ling picture.’’—Evening Standard. 


Breaking Priscian’s Head, or English 
as She will be Spoke and Wrote. By 
J. Y. T. GreiG, D.Litt. 

“‘His vivacious book.’”—Daily Maui. 
“The most vehement attack fon standard 
English] we have ever read. We are equally 
amazed and amused.’’— Morning Post. ‘* Very 
sensible suggestions for vivifying the English 
language.’’—Sitar. ‘‘ Such a rollicking book. 
He must be thanked.’’—Spectator. 


Cain, or the Future of Crime. By 


GEORGE GODWIN. 

‘“‘Compels the reader to think, whether he 
will or no.’’—Saturday Review. ‘‘A most 
interesting prophecy. Mr Godwin makes out 
a strong case against the stupidity and 
cruelty of our present dealings with crime.”’ 
—Evening Standard, ‘‘ Cheerfully devastat- 
ing.”’—Datly Herald. ‘‘His admirable 
book.’’—Outlooh. 


Morpheus, or the Future of Sleep. By 
DAVID FRASER-HARRIS, M.D., D.Sc. 


‘“‘An interesting volume.’’—Daztly Mtrror. 
‘‘ Shews that the doctors do not as yet know 
much about the subject.’’-—Queen. ‘‘ His 


arguments, clearly and ably presented, hold 
our interest. This is a book full of sound 
thinking and wise instruction,’’—C/arion. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Hibernia, or the Future of Ireland. By 


BOLTON C. WALLER. 

‘“‘An earnest and challenging piece of 
work.’’—Irish Times. ‘‘ A serious, practical 
book, full of knowledge.’’—Spectator. ‘‘ Well- 
written, suggestive, and thoughtful, it should 
have aie great. circulation.’’—Ivrish News. 
‘‘Notablein a notable series.’’-—Foreign Affairs. 
“A full and hopeful picture.’’—Daztly Herald. 


Hanno, or the Future of Exploration. 


By J. LEsLiE MITCHELL. 

‘His wonderful little book, in which he 
confutes the popular notion that the explorer’s 
task is finally fulfilled.”’—Morning Post. 
‘‘ Stimulating, packed with eminently practical 
suggestions.’’——-Times Literary Supplement. 
‘‘ His amusing and suggestive essay.’’—-Sphere. 


Metanthropos, or the Body of the Future. 
By R. CAMPBELL MacFIE, LL.D. 


‘‘An exceptionally stimulating book, the 
work of a clear and imaginative thinker who 
can express his thoughts.’’—Saturday Review. 
‘‘ Should certainly be read by a large public.”’ 
—Lancet. ‘‘ Discourses wisely and humor- 
ously upon the changes which modern forms 
of civilization are likely to bring about in 
our bodily structure.’’—New Leader. 


Heraclitus, or the Future of the Films. 


By ERNEST BETTS. 

“An entertaining book, full of sparkling 
and original ideas, which should stimulate 
Wardour Street to a more serious considera- 
tion of the artistic and moral aspects of the 
film industry.’’—Spectator. ‘‘ A lively critic, 
who has obviously devoted close study to 
his subject.’’—Datly News. «' | mers 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Eos, or the Wider Aspects of Cosmogony. 


By Sir J. H. Jeans, LL.D., F.RS. 
With 6 Plates. Fourth Impression. 

‘He has given us in simple and attractive 
language a fascinating summary of his 
tremendous conclusions, illustrated by some 
really beautiful photographs.’’—Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘‘ No book in the series surpasses 
Eos in brilliance and profundity, for one of 
the best brains engaged in research gives us 
here the fruits of long labour in terms that 
all may understand.’’—Spectator. 


Diogenes, or the Future of Leisure. By 


C. E. M. Joan. 
‘“‘A brilliant and provocative volume.’’— 
Dean Inge, in Evening Standard. ‘‘ The 


writing is vivid and good-humouredly trucu- 
lent. Those already in a state of grace 
will relish his epigrams, his slashing attacks, 
his forecasts of hideous development.’’—Times 
Literary Supplement. 

Fortuna, or Chance and Design. By 
Norwoop YOuNG. 

‘“Chance is a fascinating subject, and this 
essay is both cheerful and ingenious. His 
study of the ‘laws of chance’, as illustrated 
in the game of roulette, his examination of 
horse-racing and the Stock Exchange, are not 
meant for those who wish to acquire sudden 
fortunes.’’—T.P.’s Weekly. 


Autolycus, or the Future for Miscreant 
Youth. By R.G.Gorpon, M.D., D.Sc. 


“His clear and spirited presentation of 
the problem of the boy and girl offender 
should rekindle interest in the subject and help 
towards legislation. Many of us need to get 
rid of preconceived notions on the problems 
with which he deals and his admirable book 
should help us to put them in the lumber- 
room,’’—Times Educational Supplement. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


(See also page 4 for other recent volumes) 


Eutychus, or the Future of the Pulpit. 
By WINIFRED HOLTBY. 

“‘ Few wittier or wiser books have appeared 
in this stimulating series than Eutychus.’”’— 
Spectator, ‘‘ Witty style, shrewd insight, 
delicious fun,’’—Guardian. 

Alma Mater, or the Future of Oxford 


and Cambridge. By JuLian HALL. 

‘“‘Conspicuously fair.’’—Manchester Guard- 
tan. ‘‘ Writes about his elders, about youth, 
and about the two old Universities with 
frankness, humour, and intelligence.’’—Nation. 

Typhoeus, or the Future of Socialism. 
By ARTHUR SHADWELL. 

‘“‘ Invaluable, a miracle of compression and 
illumination.’’—-Yorkshive Post. ‘‘He has 
almost unequalled knowledge and is largely free 
from bias.’’—-Philip Snowden, in Daily Herald. 

Romulus, or the Future of the Child. 
By RosBert T. LEwis. 

‘This interesting and stimulating book 
should be read, not only by parents, but by 
all who care anything at all about the future 
of the race.’’—Datly Chronicle. 

Kalki, or the Future of Civilization. By 
Professor S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 

“A most delightful and instructive volume.’’ 
—Journal of Philosophical Studies. ‘‘A scintil- 
lating, thought-provoking book, carrying us 
rapidly along in sparkling and forceful para- 
graphs.’’—New Era. ' . 

Shiva, or the Future of India. By 


R. J. MInnEy. Second Impression. 
“A far stronger impeachment than even 
Miss Mayo attempted in Mother India,’’— 
Daily Dispatch. 
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